CHAPTER III. THE COUNCIL OF TRENT.
THE conciliar idea, though discredited by the experience of the previous two pontificates, had by no means Paul in slumbered under either Adrian VI. or Ole-nndrthSJ'' ment VI1- Tne former had not altogether council. rejected the German demand for a General Council, with which his imperial pupil from the first strenuously identified himself; on the other hand, Clement VII. had been driven to a variety of subterfuges in order to escape the necessity of convoking one himself. There is no reason to suppose that the promise of summoning a General Council made by Paul III. in his conclave was intended to deceive. His insight into the actual state of the Church must have made it clear to him that no means of bringing abotit systematic reforms in it could be so effective as a genuine representative assembly of the Church at. large; and arguments to this end were eagerly addressed to him by Sadolet and other members of the party in the Sacred College, which for the time had his ear. Yet he, like his predecessor, feared to bring together an assembly whose decrees might be moulded by the imperial will, and was still more apprehensive of the attitude which